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A correspondent—who is renew- 
ing his subscription, bless him!— 
thinks we are deplorably lacking in 
stimulus to “social action”: “You 
are like my preacher, an able priest, 
but no citizen nor guardian of com- 
munity morality.” The particular 
grievance specified is that we are 
doing nothing to stop liquor adver- 
tising; we do not “turn a finger to 
get it kept out of the mails. It 
really could be done.” 

‘The issue thus raised would seem 
to be a constitutional one. It would 
presumably have to be fought out 
in relation to freedom of the press. 

Another letter, also friendly to 
the magazine and expressing appre- 
ciation of its policy and content, 
makes a strong plea for a forthright 
attack on alcohol. “Since repeal,” 
our correspondent writes, “the busi- 
ness has been licensed. Why then 
‘not license the narcotic damnation? 
‘No; the very possession has been 
made criminal, as such should be. 
Let us treat the greater cancer like- 
wise. The direct and immediate ef- 
fect of the drinking may not be as 
serious, but in the aggregate the 
results are far worse; e.g., in the 
nine or ten thousand auto crash 
deaths per annum resulting from 
drinking drivers, to mention only 
one point.” 

He adds, for good measure: “The 
Mormons, the Muslims, and even 
the communists of China, if I am 
correctly informed, are teetotalers. 


More About Alcohol 


Editorial 


Also some of the cities of India. 
They should send missionaries to 
ine WES,” 


“Is Anybody Listening?”’ 

The correspondent just quoted 
raises another question that is chal- 
lenging from a policy viewpoint. 
Our Editorial Board is ‘continually 
occupied with the problem of “read- 
ing level.” Is what we are printing 
interesting to you readers who pay 
the subscription price? Does it seem 
important? Is it intelligible? This 
friendly critic really knocks our 
heads against the wall when he says 
that the “main portion of the No- 
vember issue was away beyond the 
interest of the membership of our 
churches ... Boiled down and sim- 
plified, it might have been justified. 
Having given more than ordinary 
study to such matters, I read it, but 
felt that more than half our people 
would not.” 

Now, the November number fea- 
tured a noted Christian economist’s 
discussion of ‘American Economic 
Interests and Responsibilities 
Abroad.” Assuming that our critic 
is correct, what inference do you, 
our readers, want us to draw? We 
found, on inquiry, that 42 per cent 
of our circulation comprises min- 
isters—the largest single group. Are 
we to conclude that they are either 
not interested in, or unable to fol- 
low, a discussion of a major issue 
affecting world peace and interna- 
tional goodwill—one of the most 


pressing moral issues of our time? 

We decided that we were not 
writing for “everybody,” but for the 
men and women charged with the 
responsibilities of leadership. How 
much a moral and spiritual leader 
today needs to know is a solemnly 
urgent question. As church member- 
ship grows apace and the number 
of appointed leaders increases the 
question becomes more pressing. 

We have taken great satisfaction 
in our Workshop feature which pre- 
sents, in Herman Reissig’s inimita- 
ble way, practical, down-to-earth 
programs and plans. But we cannot 
trade entirely on that. 


About This Month’s Grist 


If the November issue of SocraAL 
ACTION was formidable, we tremble 
a bit over the probable reaction to 
the articles that appear this month. 
‘The subject is highly controversial, 
but we have followed our new cus- 
tom of presenting different points 
of view concerning the position 
taken in the main article. The fact 
remains, however, that the crucial 
question here explored may be be- 
yond the range of the average read- 
er’s interest. If so, we think you 
should tell us. 


The Genuine Article 

Racial integration, it appears, is 
under some conditions furthered 
and under other conditions halted 
by judicial pressure on its behalf. 
Legislatures and courts have an in- 
dispensable role to play in promot- 
ing desegregation, but the ultimate 
recourse is to the public conscience 
as it is brought to bear on individu- 
al and corporate behavior. When 


great business and industrial enter-~ 


prises voluntarily abandon discrimi- 
nation genuine progress is being 
made. 

This is what has now happened 
in New York and New Jersey with 
respect to discrimination against Ne- 
groes in the employment policies of 
the eighteen railroads operating in 
those states. With the cooperation 
of the railroad brotherhoods—which 
have waived the discriminatory pro- 
visions in their constitutions — the 
companies are able to assure the 
public authorities that Negroes are 
no longer barred from employment, 
as has been the case except for por- 
ters and waiters. This is progress. 


There will be more progress when 


the brotherhoods tell the public that 
they have exterminated racial dis- 
crimination, root and branch, by re- 


moving the obnoxious provisions 


from their constitutions. 


It is instructive to note that al 


though the ultimate significance of 
this new departure is its voluntary 
character, it was facilitated by the 
activities of public officials — the 
chairman of the New York State 
Commission Against Discrimination 
and his “opposite number” in the 
State of New Jersey. As we noted 
last month a statute or a court deci- 
sion may be the occasion for a re- 
versal of an objectionable policy, 
but it is voluntary choice of an ethi- 
cal course that makes a reform the 
genuine article. 


Again the Filibuster 


Six doughty U.S. Senators—Demo- 
crats—have initiated another drive 


on the filibuster, a curious institu-— 


tion which seems to have neither 


arm friends nor deadly enemies. 
‘That is to say, it is doubtful if any 
Senator can deliberately embark on 
a filibuster with a wholly clear con- 
science — though this may be too 
confident a statement—while at the 
same time there seems to be a wide- 
spread honest fear that this rather 
ugly device is somehow bound up 
with “freedom of debate.” 

Yet the distinction between real 
and bogus freedom in this connec- 
tion should be clear enough. Sena- 
tor Humphrey stated it recently: 
legitimate extended debate, without 
arbitrary limits, presupposes an ulti- 
mate vote and is preliminary to it; 
a filibuster is a deliberate substitute 
for a decision. It would be rash to 
say that the filibuster has never been 
legitimately used, but surely the oc- 
asional contributions made to the 
public welfare in this way, like the 
occasional salutary acts of a dictator, 
are more than offset by the poison- 
ous effects of this device on the 
democratic process. 

The New York Herald Tribune 
points out that “individual Sena- 
tors have adopted the tactic in the 
past when they were vehemently op- 
posed to certain proposals, using up 
hour after hour by reading books, 
giving recipes for shrimp creole and 
sazarac cocktails, or talking on other 
subjects which had no conceivable 
relation to the bill under discus- 
sion. This is disgustingly infantile 
behavior which no deliberative body 
can sanction without impairing its 
prestige. 

A cynical observer may find a mix- 
ture of motives behind the current 
move to end the filibuster which 
detracts from its merit. It is pointed 


out that at least one of the Republi- 
can Senators who have joined the 
six crusaders has many Negroes in 
his state, and of course the filibuster 
is a standing threat to legislation 
on civil rights. Well, it is no secret 
that votes on the granting of state- 
hood to a territory and on redistrict- 
ing when population growth re- 
quires it are often decided in ac- 
cord with the crudest of motives. 
Human nature is like that. But our 
democratic faith holds out the pros- 
pect of a gradual subordination of 
selfish concern to the common good. 
Meanwhile, statesmanship must util- 
ize all kinds of motive that are 
found, in a particular instance, to 
be conducive to salutary action. 


A Question for Governors 

The possibility that the filling of 
a vacancy or two might, after all, 
give the Republicans control of the 
Senate brings to the fore a question 
that has long troubled us. If a sena- 
tor dies in office or is incapacitated 
why is it assumed that, however 
large a following he had in his state, 
if the governor is of the opposition 
party the politics of the office will 
change? 

Again, should it be necessary for 
a Republican senator-elect who is 
vacating an important state office to 
hold on to the latter—and thus ar- 
rive late in Washington — long 
enough to keep a Democratic gov- 
ernor from naming a Democrat in 
his place? 

Is it right that the governor's poli- 
tics should take precedence over the 
verdict rendered by the people at 
the last election? 


The Economy of Abundance 


An Ethical Problem 
By Eduard Heimann 


I 


The fabulous success of the Ameri- 
can economic system, after the sec- 
ond world war even more than ever 
before, has produced intellectual 
by-effects which may easily become 
dangerous. It has lulled the critical 
faculties and vigilance even of the 
most critical and vigilant observers, 
the Christian moralists, and has re- 
duced them to the always valid in- 
sistence on the immeasurable dis- 
tance between our relatively best 
achievements and the Kingdom of 
God. In the telling phrase often 
employed by Reinhold Niebuhr, 
America has pragmatically _ pro- 
duced in recent times “a tolerable 
minimum of order and_ justice,” 
whereas former generations of 
American capitalism had seemed to 
thrive on injustice and exploitation 
and had periodically plunged the 
country into the grave disorders re- 
sulting from economic crisis. 

“A minimum’’—it is not the King- 
dom of God; but “tolerable’—and 
can there be, under the sorry con- 


ditions of human existence, any- 


Dr. Heimann is professor of eco- 
nomics and sociology, Graduate 
School, New School for Social Re- 
search, and lecturer on Christian 
ethics, Union Theological Seminary. 


thing better than a “tolerable” solu- 
tion of our problems? No other 
period of history and no other coun- 
try has ever produced anything 
comparable; the “tolerable mini- 
mum” is really, in human terms, a 
top achievement. 

All this is true, of course. And it 
follows that, since it is the pragmat- 
ic sense of America which has pro- 
duced the astonishing, evenly bal- 
anced structure without the benefit 
of a guiding theory, we must not 
arbitrarily tamper with this structure 
now; we must watch its operation, 
repair any part which has not work- 
ed, or no longer works, correct the 
operation where necessary, and im- 
prove it where possible, without be- 
ing either too timid or too auda- 
cious in such a policy. This is the 
conservative program of American 
pragmatism, secular and Christian. 


Wrong Perspectives 


I have no quarrel with this an- 
alysis as far as it goes. I do quarrel 
with it in terms of perspective—re- 
ligious, historical, and economic. 

Religiously speaking, I do not 
believe that an achievement could 
be final in principle and so need 
nothing but constant watching, re-_ 
pairing, and readjusting in matters 


of detail. It cannot be final, not 
;even on the ground that, properly 
speaking, it is not our “achieve- 
|ment” at all, but grew under our 
jhands; it is not a preconceived 
|product of the human mind but a 
product of innumerable pressures, 
counterpressures, and experiences, 
with some human _ intelligence 
thrown in to the end that we may 
learn from these occurrences and 
keep the system open for more to 
come. But if we attribute finality 
to such a system are we not mak- 
ing of pragmatism a religious doc- 
trine, “i 


a new version of the “in- 
‘visible hand’’? 

Translating these considerations 
‘into terms of history—for it is God 
‘who moves in history—I do not be- 
lieve that there can be in the life 
of nations, any more than in per- 
| sonal life, a period of rest, in which 
‘we do not have to wrestle with 
fundamental problems because they 
have been solved. Life, historical 
and personal, is not built that way. 
It is precisely from the specific solu- 
tion of a problem that new prob- 
lems arise which had not been visi- 
ble before just because they had not 
yet existed. The new structure 
which corrects the defects of the old 
one has its own indigenous prob- 
lems of operation, with which we do 
not come to grips simply by de- 
scribing the old defects and the 
problems that are residual from 
that former stage. Only through a 
fresh look at the new structure, un- 
encumbered by memories of the old, 
can we hope to discern the new 
principle of its operation and the 
new problems and dangers inherent 


in it. 


Evanston and Pittsburgh 


The problems of the “economy of 
abundance” as understood at the 
Evanston meeting of the World 
Council of Churches and at the 
Pittsburgh Conference on “The 
Christian Conscience and an Econ- 
omy of Abundance,” and in all the 
writings preparatory to these con- 
ferences, are those of the ’thirties 
and ’forties minus those that have 
now been solved. What remains, ac- 
cordingly, is the moral problem in 
two forms: (1) how to eliminate 
pockets of persistent maldistribu- 
tion, which is a moral problem be- 
cause such injustices usually derive 
from non-economic causes such as 
racial discrimination; and (2) the 
very different problem of how to 
survive sanely and morally in the 
midst of the orgy of goods. The de- 
fects of social justice and the dan- 
gers of greed, of course, have always 
been with us; the economy of abun- 
dance merely accentuates them. ‘To 
repeat, these are moral problems; 
they are not economic problems, if 
in using the latter term we have in 
mind the technical conditions of 
smooth operation; the interlocking 
in the right proportions of the in- 
dependent activities of industries 
and firms; the right proportion be- 
tween the various branches of na- 
tional income, profit and wage, etc., 
so as to clear the market of the pro- 
duced supplies of consumption 
goods on the one hand and _ pro- 
duction goods on the other; and so 
on in unending ramification. 


Il. 


The key to an understanding of 
our present type of economy of 


abundance and its unprecedented 
structural problems is expansion at 
a virtually constant rate. To explain 
this, it may be useful to look first at 
the extreme alternative type of 
economy of abundance. It could be 
so geared, if maldistribution is elimi- 
nated, as to give us all an abundant 
supply of goods and repeat this per- 
formance year by year without fur- 
ther expansion. This would require 
that the machines in all industrial 
establishments be replaced by new 
machines as the old ones are worn 
out by use; or, to go one step farther 
back, it would require that the ma- 
chine-building industries, such as 
steel, be just large enough to keep 
the enormous total of our industrial 
machinery intact by renewing its 
parts whenever and wherever this is 
needed. If the machine-building in- 
dustries were smaller, the industrial 
system would shrink; if they were 
larger, they could not be fully em- 
ployed and there would be capital 
loss and unemployment. Such a sys- 
tem, geared to steady replacement 
on our very high level of produc- 
tion, would be an economy of abun- 
dance, too; but it would not be our 
type of economy of abundance. 


High-Pressure Selling 

Our type is not geared to steady 
replacement only but, on top of 
that, to steady expansion. Hence the 
machine-building industries must 
be still larger; they must provide 
not only for necessary replacement 
but for the annual increment as 
well. Be it understood that every 
machine used in the textile in- 
dustry, in show business, or what- 
ever, is a product of that one group 


of industries that we call machine-- 


building; it is these that have built 
and must further enlarge all the in- 
dustries of the world. 

Hence the enormous size which 
the impatience of modern man for 
industrialization has forced upon 
that single group of industries; the 
United States Steel Workers union 
alone counts 1.2 million members. 
In order for the industrial system 
rapidly to expand to its present vol- 
ume and productivity the industries 
engaged in creating the means of 
expansion had to grow to their 
present size. At this size they can 
maintain capacity production only 
if they get from the other industries 


orders for further expansion at the- 
maintenance of 


rate. With 
present size the alternative to fur- 
ther rapid expansion (three to four 
per cent compounded a year) is not 
stabilization on a given level, as in 
our first case—this we cannot have. 
Rather, the alternative is unem- 
ployment in the machine-building 
industries and hence in all indus- 
tries. A mere slowing down of the 


same 


process of expansion would dimin- 


ish the orders for new machines and 
the rate of employment in the ma- 
chine-building industries. In other 
words, expansion is no longer a 
matter of our free choosing; it has 
become compulsory because the 
need for it is incorporated in the 
physical structure of our industrial 
system, 


Constant Expansion 


This leads to far-reaching conse- 
quences. Speaking very crudely, the 


economy of scarcity is defined by ex-_ 


cess of demand for goods over sup- 


ply; so a kind of natural rationing 
by price rises must reduce the “effec- 
tive demand” to the volume of avail- 
able supplies. The economy of abun- 
dance, contrariwise, is defined by 
the supply outrunning demand; so 
the demand must be stepped up if 
production is not to break down for 
lack of outlets. This is the indispen- 
sable job of high-pressure salesman- 
ship, of advertising in all forms: to 
maintain the stability of a system 
which can be kept stable only by 
expansion—that is, a system which 
must produce more goods in order 
to be fully employed, and which 
must step up advertising in order 
to be able to produce more goods. 

To put it differently, in the grow- 
ing total an absolutely and even 
relatively growing share must go to 
advertising, to the extent that we 
do not really need the things pro- 
duced but must buy them because 
they have to be produced if the in- 
dustrial system and its machine- 
building industries are to be fully 
employed. If we resist because of 
moral or esthetic qualms, the psy- 
chological tricks studied in all aca- 
demic institutions will make us con- 
form —else the industrial system 
breaks down. 

All of which we must keep in 
mind when we read in the Evanston 
Report: “The tendencies to create 
unlimited wants, to overemphasize 
material values and to appeal to 
motives of social pride, envy and 
lust, stimulated by irresponsible 
salesmanship and advertising, are 
dangerous and need curbing.” ‘The 
authors do not tell us what would 
happen to the industrial system if 
we followed their suggestion and 


stopped the outlets of the industrial 
system. ‘They seem to think that a 
simple moral decision can remedy 
the structural disease of our eco- 
nomic system. 


Ill. 


To produce more goods as rapid- 
ly as possible was not only a tech- 
nical necessity but a moral impera- 
tive- until the recent past. The 
achievement of American free en- 
terprise was more than a mere tech- 
nical and economic achievement; it 
was a moral achievement as long as 
poverty and disease persisted. In In- 
dia, a few years ago, the average 
life expectancy at birth stood at 28 
years; in this country it is 68. The 
difference is accounted for mainly 
by our production of agricultural 
machines, which increase and cheap- 
en the crops, by our pharmaceu- 
tical industry, which is a branch of 
the chemical industry, and by our 
industry of surgical instruments, 
which is a branch of the steel in- 
dustry. 

Beyond this, to have the people 
benefit by the amenities resulting 
from innumerable technical inno- 
vations is also a truly democratic 
achievement. Concentrated atten- 
tion and great energy have brought 
us to the point where scarcity— 
manifest in poverty and disease— 
is conquered and abundance _in- 
augurated, ‘The irony (or dialectic 
—but let us forget about that word!) 
of the situation is precisely the turn- 
ing of the achievement itself into 
a fetter; the miraculously produc- 
tive technical structure turns into 
a tyrannical force; the enthusiasm 
for more goods turns into a moral 


danger. Nevertheless, we hear on all 
sides that man’s needs are capable 
of unlimited expansion and refine- 
ment; so we can never have enough 
and need not worry about further 
expansion. 


““Goods” the Supreme Goal? 


The argument here developed has 
nothing to do with the traditional 
concepts of capitalism or socialism; 
it is an argument from the nature 
of the industrial system as such, no 
matter how organized. In both capi- 
talism and communism the machine- 
building industries must be kept 
busy at their given size and struc- 
ture. And the more rapid the process 
of industrialization has been in the 
recent past the larger these indus- 
tries will be and the greater will 
be the expansion required for their 
full operation. As long as the phi- 
losophy underlying both capitalism 
and communism, which makes more 
goods the supreme goal of life, con- 
tinues unmodified, on the assump- 
tion that man’s needs are of un- 
limited elasticity, this expansionist 
coercion will persist. It did not al- 
ways exist, of course; in the begin- 
ning of the process of industrializa- 
tion well-to-do people were really 
free to decide how much of their 
income they would spend for avail- 
able goods, and how much _ they 
would invest, directly or indirectly, 
in more production, which would in 
due course produce more goods, 
But now that this free choice has 
resulted in the creation of a gigantic 
industrial structure and of the gi- 
gantic machine-building industries 
that are indispensable to it, we have 
to feed these as they are—that is, 


10 


by further expansion—whether we 
like it or not. 

To break down the compulsion is 
not unthinkable, of course. Techni- 
cally, this would require the gradual 
transference of the surplus capaci- 
ties from the producers’-goods in- 
dustries to the consumers’-goods in- 
dustries. The transference would 
have to be “gradual,” for while 
buildings may, within limits, be 
used for purposes different from 
their original one, machines are 
generally too highly specialized to 
be capable, in the same form, of 
alternative use; only when they are 
written off and are up for renewal, 
as discussed above, can the amount 
of money thus accumulated be in- 
vested in some other industry. In- 
deed, it is not the individual ma- 
chine which thus becomes transfer- 
able; the integrated whole of the 
plant must not be broken up, and 
the extremely complex and deli- 
cately balanced circulation of ma- 
terials within the mechanical 
structure must be left intact. Herein 
arise most difficult problems for 
strong theoretical minds. 


A Moral Issue 


But there is no doubt that these 
problems can be solved in principle 
if we care to solve them. The end in 
view would be to diminish the share 
of the machine-building industries 
in the total and thus to stabilize 
the system on a certain desired level, 
making allowance, in the remaining 
volume of the machine-building in- 
dustries, for a margin of production 
to meet the needs of a growing pop- 


ulation and for a gradual, spontane-_ 


ous—not forced—expansion of the 


tructure of needs. This would 
equate supply and needs, in contrast 
to the present situation in which the 
former run away and the latter are 
hipped up to follow. But this an- 
swer assumes some “desired” level of 
goods, however elastic. And the ‘“‘de- 
sire” for such relative stabilization 
of consumption and production can 
erive, and become articulate, only 
from moral and esthetic standards 
of value that may prevail in the 
community of the future, but are 
unknown in today’s orgy of goods. 
In other words, what is here pro- 
posed is a program for the moral 
and esthetic re-education of de- 
ocracy. Only by such diminution 
of the relative share of the machine- 
building industries could we trans- 
form the expansionist economy of 
abundance into the stabilized econ- 
omy of abundance earlier described. 

The great objection to this entire 
argument will arise out of the con- 
sideration that there is, in point of 
fact, an alternative use for our tech- 
nical excess capacities, namely their 
transference to all those countries 
which are sinking deeper into pov- 
erty as we rise to ever greater 
wealth. One might cynically say that 
there is a pre-ordained harmony be- 
tween our affluence and the dire 
needs of others, who are too poor 
to save the capital amounts neces- 
sary to establish more efficient pro- 
duction and thereby to raise their 
living standards. 

But now think of a nation com- 
prising six per cent of the globe’s 
population which is constantly in- 
creasing its fabulous wealth and yet 
year by year reducing its “hand- 
outs’—its “give-aways’—to the 


1] 


others because it can “no longer af- 
ford them!” This is not a very reas- 
suring spectacle in the midst of 
much international tension. 


Obstacles To Be Overcome 


The trouble is, however, that the 
suggested transference, while simple 
in logic, is not practicable on the 
gigantic scale required in any short- 
er period of time. For to become 
feasible, this would require a policy 
decision of the people of the United 
States and their government. It 
must be remembered that such a 
transaction would not be in the 
nature of an investment for profit 
to be received from abroad and thus 
enrich the United States. The cur- 
rent profit, if any, would have to be 
added to the investment year by 
year, or in other words, the title to 
the investment would have to be 
given up in substance if not in 
form. This is not easily imaginable. 

But there is another requirement 
of such a transaction on a world 
scale that would be even more difh- 
cult. That requisite is the ability 
and readiness of the receiving coun- 
tries to absorb such gigantic invest- 
ments. 

After all this is said, 
what is indicated is not despair but 
an appeal for the energy and pa- 
tience required for a long, sustained 
effort to ascertain what is feasible 
and then do it. The solution of the 
fundamental problem of breaking 
through the expansionist compul- 
sion inherent in the economic sys- 
tem has two complementary phases, 
one domestic and one international. 
In Europe, at any rate, a cooperative 


however, 


effort to use European excess capaci- 
ties for the long-range industrializa- 
tion of the Middle East and of 
Africa is under close study, and 


there is no reason why something 
similar should not be undertaken 
in the United States in regard to 
South Asia and South America. 


NOTE: 


The argument of this article is developed in a much wider context in my book, Vernunft- 


glaube und Religion in der Modernen Gesellschaft (Liberalismus, Marxismus und Demo- 


cratie), Tuebingen 1956, pp. 27-30 and 237-246. 


Commentaries ... 


1. By Reinhold Niebuhr 


Though I am not an economist, 
Professor Heimann’s warnings about 
our economy of abundance are so 
simple and persuasive that I am 
inclined to accept them without too 
much question. He believes that 
our economy requires, not only that 
machines be replaced but that there 
be a steady expansion of the ma- 
chine-building industries. The very 
health of our economy thus forces 
us to produce beyond our necessi- 
ties and to become inundated in 
things and gadgets. In the entire 
book, on which this article is based, 
Heimann also persuasively contends 
that our culture has thus become 
the first one in history which is, in 
a sense, Captive to its economy. The 
normal relation is that the economy 
is the instrument of the culture. 

Heimann realizes that this super- 
abundance of productive capacity 
makes it morally imperative that 
our culture eliminate the ‘pockets 
of poverty” which are still apparent 


Dr. Niebuhr is Vice-President of 
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in our rich nation. But he rightly 
regards this moral problem as not 
too difficult in comparison at least” 
with more primary problems. I 
gather from his argument that he 
regards these more important prob- 
lems as two: 

1. “The moral and esthetic re- 
education of democracy,” which— 
would reverse the creeds of both— 
capitalism and communism which 
make the conquest of nature and 
the acquisition of comforts the su; 
preme end of life. These creeds— 
equate joy with happiness and hap- 
piness with comfort. They have con- 
tributed to the realities of a culture 
which is inundated with an “orgy of 
goods.” 

I could not. agree more with Hei- 
mann’s indictment of our contem- 
porary culture and confess that the 
Christian leaven in it has not in- 
sisted persuasively enough that “life 
consisteth not in the abundance of 
things a man_ possesses.” But one 
must call attention to the fact that 
if we were spiritually apd morally 
more rigorous we might save our 
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culture but we would aggravate the 
problems of our economy, which re- 
quires constant expansion for its 
health. This leads one to assume 
that our problem is not so much 
that the culture has chosen the 
wrong goal of physical comfort as 
that its passion for technical efh- 
ciency has forced this vulgarity upon 
us. ‘This fact is indeed implied in 
Heimann’s whole analysis. It proves 
that our problem is indeed a very 
ironic one for we are forced to be 
“un-Christian” in the ultimate sense 
in order to preserve the health of 
our economy. Heimann therefore 
does not pursue this solution rigor- 
ously but turns to the very impor- 
tant second solution. 

2. We are a nation of fabulous 
wealth, comprising only six per cent 
of the world’s population, living in 
a poor world. Yet we are afraid 
that our “hand-outs” and “give- 
aways,’ inadequate as they are, 
might ruin our economy. We ought 
instead to realize that much more 
generous measures are necessary for 
the preservation of our health. We 
must have a foreign investment pro- 
gram in which “the title to the in- 
vestments would be given up in 
form if not in fact,” because if we 
claim profits from our investments 
they will increase our wealth and 
the disparity between our wealth 
and the world’s poverty. Of the two 
solutions this is the more relevant 
but it is morally also very difficult. 
It requires a rigorous re-education 
of our culture so that the nation 
will realize that our “generosity” is 
not really generosity but a part of 
a plan of prudent self-interest. Un- 
fortunately, mations, as such, can- 
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not be persuaded to be purely self- 
sacrificing. Their highest achieve- 
ment is to find the point of concur- 
rence between their own interest 
and the general interest. 

Since this point of concurrence 
cannot be reached unless there are 
genuinely moral impulses, which ex- 
ceed the point of concurrence, there 
is sufficient scope here for a real co- 
operation of Christian impulses 
with impulses arising from economic 
sophistication. Heimann is pessimis- 
tic about the achievement of this 
alternative solution. He says it is 
not “easily imaginable.” We musi 
concur that this solution requires a 
rare combination of moral passion 
and technical knowledge. Yet I 
would place the main stress upon 
this solution and challenge the 
conscience of the nation to compre- 
hend both the moral and the eco- 
nomic realities which make the 
achievement of this goal so neces- 
sary. Professor Heimann’s analyses 
have been very creative in making 
both economists and religious peo- 
ple aware of the moral and eco- 
nomic dilemma in which we live. 

Ie am “a little” puzzled” by “Hei- 
mann’s insistence that the facts 
which he emphasizes challenge the 
“Christian pragmatism” which char- 
acterizes the economic and political 
program of the ecumenical move- 
ment. ‘This pragmatism disavows the 
dogmas of those who think our 
problems could be solved either by 
pure laissez-faire economy or by 
more collectivism. It is pragmatic: in 
the sense that it tries to decide in 
the light of experience just how 
much freedom and how much man- 
agement is necessary to achieve jus- 


tice. He can challenge such pragma- 
tism seriously only if he can prove 
that the problems he raises could 
be solved by either more freedom or 
more collectivism. Heimann de- 
clares that we have reached the 
relatively satisfactory state of affairs 
“without benefit of theory.” I 
should have thought that we have 
reached it by a practical wisdom 
which had found the dogmas of the 
past, whether of the right or left, 
inadequate. His charge that this 
pragmatism is ‘‘conservative,”” and 
that it only wishes to “tinker” with 
the system here and_ there, is 
prompted by the understandable re- 


luctance of a complacent and 
wealthy culture to take its unsolved 
problems seriously—particularly the 
unsolved problems which Heimann 
has so persistently uncovered. 

If pragmatism means practical 
wisdom it is naturally condemned 
if it obscures, rather than discloses, 
any unsolved problem. But unless 
Heimann can prove that some in- 
clusive theoretic system, old or new, 
will disclose these unsolved prob- 
lems better than “‘pragmatism,” his 
strictures against the latter do not 
add weight to his important warn- — 
ing to the American economy and 
the national culture. 


2. By Chester I. Barnard 


Relative to production in the 
past in our country or to produc- 
tion in other countries of the world, 
America has now an economy of 
abundance. ‘This undoubtedly is a 
statement of fact that would be al- 
most universally accepted. Dr. Hei- 
mann believes that it expresses not 
only a great industrial and tech- 
nological achievement, but a moral 
one as well. Coupled with the illu- 
sions created by extensive high-pres- 
sure salesmanship and by the pro- 
fuse advertising of all kinds of goods 
and services, this leads Dr. Heimann 
to conclude that the present abun- 
dance is sufficient. This seems to me 
to be in contradiction to the posi- 
tion he takes at the beginning of his 
paper, namely, quoting Reinhold 
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Niebuhr, that only a tolerable min- 
imum has been accomplished. Hav- 
ing been captured by the concept 
of abundance, “an orgy of goods,” 
Dr. Heimann then proposes to get 
stabilization by freezing production 
at its present level except for in- 
creases in population. 

Alternatively, he suggests that we 
should distribute gratis to the un- 
derdeveloped countries the capital 
surplus that would be created by 
this freezing process. Just how this 
could be done, even without regard 
to political and social problems, is 
not made clear, but it is made clear 
that such a transfer “is not easily 
imaginable.” It certainly is not. Dr. 
Heimann also recognizes that an 
even greater difficulty is the requi- 
site of the ability and readiness of 
the receiving countries to absorb 
such gigantic investments. 


In this comment I am not con- 
cerned to discuss the enormous dif- 
ficulties involved in making effective 
these extraordinary proposals. Ra- 
ther I shall first take exception to 
Dr. Heimann’s assumption that the 
present economy of abundance re- 
sults in an “orgy of goods.” I deny 
that there is such an orgy of goods, 
though I would grant that there is a 
“tolerable minimum.” I can _ best 
make my point by stating that I be- 
lieve that if the income of 98 per 
cent of the families in this country 
were doubled, the demand for goods 
and services could not be met in 
the foreseeable future. I would deny 
that if the demand could be met it 
would necessarily involve a serious 
degree of extravagance and de- 
moralization of the people. There 
are millions of people who do not 
have adequate housing, or adequate 
other auxiliaries to reasonably com- 
fortable living, or enough food or 
enough clothing, or enough medical 
and dental care. The proposal to 
Stabilize production at what it is 
now would seem to me to be as im- 
moral as it was moral in Dr. Hei- 
mann’s view to achieve the advances 
made in the last 150 years. 

Dr. Heimann is led to this strange 
position by his conception of the 
structure of industry. Apparently, as 
he sees it, the makers of tools—and 
I would add the converters of nat- 
ural resources—proceed to expand 
without regard to existing demands 
and they have to do so in order 
to maintain employment and, there- 
fore, the stability of the economic 
system. I suspect that the illusions 
created by salesmanship and _ ad- 
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vertising lead him to this position, 
but it is, in my view, not one con- 
sonant with the realities of indus- 
trial management. Plants are ex- 
panded because it is anticipated 
that there are wants to be satisfied 
that justify them. They are not ex- 
panded just because someone in au- 
thority likes expansion, or because 
the entrepreneurs have, or can have, 
the capacity to expand regardless of 
expectations. Salesmanship and ad- 
vertising, which apparently seem to 
Dr. Heimann the means of utilizing 
capacity that never should have 
been created, are illusory. Business- 
men are engaged in the paradoxical 
operations of building up inven- 
tories in order to meet demand and 
perpetually trying to liquidate them 
at the same time. Salesmanship and 
advertising have the function of 
translating latent or potential wants 
into concrete satisfactions by mak- 
ing known what is available to sat- 
isfy these wants. This is an impor- 
tant and essential function, but it is 
not one of promoting the utilization 
of spare capacity that should have 
been transferred somehow or other 
to underdeveloped countries. 

What Dr. Heimann considers a 
disease of industrialism, whether 
under communistic, socialistic, or 
capitalistic regimes, could conceiy- 
ably exist in some far distant future 
when instead of “tolerable mini- 
mums” we might have intolerable 
abundance. But in the meantime we 
would do well to follow his advice 
—‘‘we must not arbitrarily tamper 
with this structure now,” under the 
false idea that the necessity for in- 
cessant adjustment to progress in 
production is a disease. 


£ 


3. By John M. Clark 


The central problem of Professor 
Heimann’s challenging article 1s 
that of an economy which has de- 
veloped, not only unprecedented 
productive power, but a mechanism 
for increasing it, which mechanism 
must be kept working on pain of 
depression and unemployment. 
Hence a compulsion to whip up de- 
mand for more and more goods, be- 
yond what is “really needed.” No 
person of sensibility can fail to be 
revolted when newscasts of heroism 
and tragedy in Hungary are in- 
terlarded with would-be hypnotic 
incitings to buy expensive luxuries, 
appealing to dubious motives and 
containing at times an_ hysterical 
note. But Heimann argues that the 
penalty for stopping this sort of 
nonsense is recession, unless at the 
same time we manage to discover 
some other way to keep productive 
capacity in accord with demand of 
a more defensible sort. If I get his 
point correctly, he thinks our built- 
in rate of increased production is 
more than we can use on ourselves 
without morally harmful results; 
and one way out is to solve the dif- 
ficult problems involved by using 
the excess to raise the productive 
capacity of the poorer areas of the 
world. 

As for the justifiable scale for our 
own use of wealth, Heimann defines 
it in three ways. It should be spon- 
taneous and not forced; it should be 
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limited to needs—or at least its 
growth should be limited to the 
growth of our needs; and it should 
be accomplished by a moral and 
esthetic re-education of democracy. 
This last is the limiting factor, in a 
world where humanity will remain 
imperfect despite all that re-educa- 
tion can do to reconcile the first 
two. The adjustment must be volun- 
tary: no conceivable authority could 
presume to set maximum limits on 
our cultural “needs” and remain 
democratic. In practice, this concept 
must leave room for superfluities, so 
long as they are spontaneously de- 
sired and not “forced.” 

But is the word “forced” war- 
ranted, or is it an overstatement €x- 
pressing a commendable revulsion 
against the excesses of current ad- 
vertising? Advertising cannot liter- 
ally force me to buy anything 
against my will. It seems that this 
is not really a contrast between 
force and spontaneity, but a tug-of- 
war between two kinds of educa- 
tional suasion: the moral education 
which Heimann recommends, and 
mal-education by __ sales-pressures. 
And since some kind of advertising 
is inevitable and essential, the rem- 
edy for its abuses is not easy to de- 
vise, if such remedy is to go beyond 
using counter-propaganda to rein- 
force the sales-resistance of intel- 
ligent and conscientious consumers. 
Even the weapon of ridicule seems 
to have been assimilated by some 
advertisers who use the disarming 
tactic of “kidding” their own type 
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of appeal. One is reminded of the — 


adoption of “Yankee Doodle” by 
those it lampooned. 

_ Does our aggregate productive 
capacity, existing and foreseeable, 
exceed what can make useful con- 
tributions to our genuine welfare, 
if properly directed and with al- 
lowance for growing conceptions of 
what welfare calls for? This may be 
doubted, even by one who agrees 
wholeheartedly that much of our 
current consumption serves ends 
that are worse than useless. Various 
groups still lack adequate means of 
welfare, by far-from-exacting stand- 
ards. Even for those reasonably well 
off, important types of goods and 
services are handicapped, notably 
housing, education (quantity and 
quality), and various personal and 
professional services. Since they do 
not benefit as manufacturing does 
from the economies of mass produc: 
tion, they become relatively more 
expensive, and may become abso 
lutely so. 

Our total real income consists of 
the goods we produce—say in a year. 
Increased real annual income per 
capita is made up of increased prod- 
uct per man-hour, minus the effect 
of a shortened work-week, which 
comes about as workers divide their 
gains between more income and 
shorter hours. Increased productivity 
results. largely from the economies 
of mass production, and is con- 
centrated in the branches of produc- 
tion where these economies are 
great. But the increased personal 
income is spread over the economy, 
as equally good workers tend to get 
something like equal pay, even 
though some work in industries 
where man-hour productivity has 
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risen far more than the average, 
and others in branches of produc- 
tion in which little or no increase 
has been feasible. This means that 
the products of this last group be- 
come more expensive in dollars of 
constant purchasing power, as wage- 
cost increases faster than productiv- 
ity. In an extreme illustrative case, 
where man-hour productivity has 
stood still and hours have been 
shortened, while weekly pay has 
kept pace with the national average, 
it is theoretically possible that the 
average consumer would have to 
pay out, to get the former amount 
of this product, an increased percent- 
age of his increased yearly income. 
And if he wants to increase his con- 
sumption of it as much as his con- 
sumption of other things, he is cer- 
tain to have to pay a larger percent- 
age of his income for it. 

Of course, this principle does not 
work with anything remotely ap- 
proaching precision, but it helps ex- 
plain why a group of goods and 
Services, peculiarly important for 
improving health and cultural wel- 
fare, is peculiarly hard to expand in 
proportion to the need. If we can 
re-educate ourselves to spend 
enough on these items, as well as the 
remaining low spots in distribution, 
our total income may not seem so 
excessive. 

As for the help we may render to 
the poorer parts of the world, it is 
obvious that the utmost we can do 
is none too much, even from the 
standpoint of our own long-run in- 
terest. As to what it is feasible to 
do, that is such a many-sided ques- 
tion that almost any short statement 


about it is bound to be misleading. 
Gifts are needed, but mere gifts are 
no solution. Technical aid of the 
“point four’ variety may be a suc- 
cess or a failure—may even backfire. 
Investment for a modest long-run 
return may be feasible in some 
cases, not in others. It is an over- 
simplification to say that these coun- 
tries are too poor to furnish capital 
for themselves. There is wealth in 
some quarters, typically concen- 
trated. Some of the owners have 
shown remarkable readiness to dedi- 
cate some of it to common needs; 
others are not attracted by the kinds 
of investment most needed. And the 
population question is an_ ever- 
present obstacle. If modern health 
services were suddenly to reduce the 
death rate to the full extent medi- 
cally possible, while the birth rate 
remained unchanged, the result 


would be catastrophe. The changes 
that are needed will take time—if 
time is allowed in this disturbed 
world. 

To sum up, these problems exist; 
and if we are wise we shall realize 
this fact and go to work on them, 
in the open-minded and explora- 
tory spirit to which Heimann gives 
expression. Anything we may do 
about them is bound to be experi- 
mental, and will not be exempt 
from the historical law of unfore- 
seeable consequences. For the pres- 
ent, with world danger-spots busily 
erupting, we may welcome the re- 
serve of power which our produc- 
tive capacity affords us; and may de- 
cline to worry over not knowing 
how to demobilize part of this pro- 
ductive capacity if we should want 
to. As things are, we don’t want to 
demobilize it. 


4. By Noel Sargent 


Essays may be designed primarily 
to impart information or to per- 
suade or merely to entertain. This 
essay by Dr. Heimann is apparently 
intended to persuade that one mode 
of thinking is wrong and that his 
own is superior. Whether we do or 
do not agree with Dr. Heimann’s 
observations in these respects, he 
has performed a fine service in lead- 
ing his readers to reflect on the 
subjects he presents. 


Mr. Sargent, a consultant on indus- 
trial problems and international rela- 
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At the very start I feel that Dr. 
Heimann erroneously presents the 
theory he criticizes. He states as one 
part of the “conservative Program 
of American pragmatism” the idea 
that it deliberately functions, and 
ascribes its admittedly (by Mr. Hei- 
mann) beneficial results to the fact 
that it operates, “without the bene- 
fit of a guiding theory.” 

This analysis by Dr. Heimann is 
erroneous. ‘There is a “guiding the- 
ory” underlying “the fabulous suc- 
cess of the American economic sys- 
tem.” 

This guiding theory is ‘freedom 
of choice.” It is based on freedom 


of consumers to decide what and 
when they wish to buy. A_ free 
choice economic system embraces 
free markets, competition, freedom 
to save, freedom to invest, and free- 
dom to work. When government or 
private organizations or individuals 
seek to restrict any of these aspects 
of freedom of choice then the func- 
tioning of the economic system is 
detrimentally affected. 

A free choice economic system 
does not mean that there is no role 
for government; even the often 
maligned Adam Smith did not say 
so. The government should plan 
and act for the promotion of com- 
petition instead of its limitation 
and suppression; should, for ex- 
ample, protect workers in their 
freedom of choice—to join or not to 
join organizations instead of having 
laws which permit suppression of 
this freedom in either direction. 

There is a “guiding theory,” so at 
least that much of Dr. Heimann’s 
analysis of what he seeks to de- 
molish is incorrect. 

Furthermore, Dr. Heimann seems 
to think that “the conservative pro- 
gram of American pragmatism’’ at- 
tributes “‘finality’—whether to the 
“system” or to its characteristics or 
to its results Dr. Heimann does not 
make clear. As one supporter of a 
“free choice economic system’ my 
own concept is this: the “free 
choice” principle merits for its in- 
trinsic concept the idea of “finality,” 
but the very exercise of this prin- 
ciple means that there can be no 
finality as to either characteristics 
or results. In fact, one of the major 
characteristics of “the American 
economic system” is change—change 
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resulting from the differing and de- 
veloping desires of millions of peo- 
ple, instead of either change or sta- 
bility based on governmental fiat. 

Perhaps Dr. Heimann is right in 
saying that not “in the life of na- 
tions, any more than in personal 
life,” can we look for “a period of 
rest, ~butwhe vis right: only inva 
limited sense. Certainly there is not 
“complete” rest, an absence of all 
problems and adjustments. Just as 
certainly in the life of both nations 
and individuals there can be periods 
of “relative” rest. In the economic 
sphere no downward or upward 
swing in economic activity in an 
industrial country has continued 
without change, or even without at 
least occasional periods of “stabil- 
ity’ or “rest.” In the international 
sphere we can at least hope, even 
though we may be strongly disillu- 
sioned at times, that international 
organization can help lessen friction 
and thereby promote international 
“rest. Even’ the much,’ and to a 
large degree incorrectly, abused 
“balance of power’ maintained by 
England for a hundred years after 
the Napoleonic Wars helped to pre- 
vent major international conflicts 
and to maintain a large degree of 
international “rest” or stability. 
Even the modern concept of per- 
sonal retirement and social security 
is inconsistent with Dr. Heimann’s 
thesis. 

The most interesting parts of Dr. 
Heimann’s paper are his own analy- 
sis of “our present type of economy 
of abundance’ and his proposals 
for using that abundance for the 
greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber. Dr. Heimann wishes to pre- 


serve the abundance but to “gear” 
the economy which produces it. In 
his analysis he declares that adver- 
tising leads us to produce things 
“we do not really need.” Well, who 
is to determine who needs what? For 
myself, I reject the idea that others, 
government or private individuals, 
are competent to determine what I 
need—or that I am competent to 
do it for them. 

And in quoting the Evanston re- 
port Dr. Heimann seems to equate 
its condemnation of “irresponsible” 
advertising with his own criticism of 
all advertising (since he does not 
seem to limit his animadversions). 

As I see it Dr. Heimann’s con- 
cluding analysis ignores the fact 
that economic development in a na- 
tion proceeds (as Colin Clark has 
portrayed it) from a period when 
primary industries are paramount, 
to a period when secondary indus- 
tries become paramount, to a period 
when tertiary industries (service, 
amusements, etc.) become — para- 
mount. Dr. Heimann ignores the 
fact that since 1910, except for 
periods of war activity, the United 
States has been in a period of shift 
to tertiary industries. 

Dr. Heimann, instead, empha- 
sizes the necessity of “transference 
fof part of our abundance] to all 
those countries which are sinking 
deeper into poverty as we rise to 
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ever greater wealth.” My own read- 
ing of available statistics does not 
support the concept of nations 
“sinking deeper into poverty’’—al- 
though some have not improved 
their status proportionately as much 
as we have. 

Dr. Heimann correctly points out 
that we cannot give of our national 
abundance to other nations without 
“the ability and readiness of the re- 
ceiving countries” to accept. This is 
a very real problem. Dr. Heimann, 
however, does not point out the 
fallacy of helping people to make 
long-range economic advance by 
outright gift as compared with ef- 
forts designed to help them help 
themselves. 

In his solution Dr. Heimann 
ignores the possibility of interna- 
tional friction which may result 
when government investment oc 
curs, as has been shown in recent 
years in Iran and Egypt; he ignores 
the fact that to obtain private invest- 
ment a country must compete with 
alternative investments in the Unit- 
ed States and in third countries; 
he does not mention the fact that 
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foreign investment will stop if it is — 


unfairly treated; he proposes a 
sharing of interest in foreign invest- 
ment by geographical spheres of 
interest which would create inter- 
national friction and be unfair to 
recipient countries. 


: 


United States Relations with Red China 


Ernest A. Gross, former U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations, made a noteworthy address at the Tenth American 
Assembly at Arden House on November 12, 1956. Mr. Gross, 
who is Chairman of the Department of International Affairs of 


the National Council of Churches, spoke on “Illusions of our 


, 


Asian Policy.’ 


One section of his address is titled, “United 


States Relations with Red China.’ We think our readers will 


find it instructwe and useful, regardless of their political affilia- 


tion. The section is printed in full below. 


Many—perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say “most’’—of our peo- 
ple, sharing my own conviction that 
Taiwan must be shielded from com- 
munist captivity, conclude that our 
present mode of conducting affairs 
with Communist China is the only 
proper or moral one. There is a 
widespread feeling that to negotiate 
with Red China would be appease- 
ment, to recognize it would be im- 
moral and to seat it in the United 
Nations would be fatal to the or- 
ganization. Putting the problem this 
way seems to me to create an illu- 
sion, which fact and logic cannot 
support. 

The heat provoked by the mere 
mention of this subject proves what 
everyone knows: that it is an issue 
of importance to our national inter- 
est and security. Can we not agree 
that for this very reason we owe our- 
selves the duty to make a fair ap- 
praisal of the problem? 


“all 


Negotiations with Red China 


It seems to me that a continuous 
diplomatic channel open between 
the United States and Red China at 
all requisite levels would serve our 
national interest more effectively 
than the sporadic, behind-the-barn 
type of negotiation which has been 
taking place in Geneva for more 
than a year between Ambassadors. 
There we have, in effect, been ne- 
gotiating for a basis on which real 
negotiations might take place. How- 
ever, it appears to most observers 
in Asia rather to be a formula for 
avoiding negotiations. This impres- 
sion is heightened by the fact that 
a prime issue under discussion in 
Geneya has been the renunciation 
of force in the Taiwan area, an issue 
which we properly insist is vital to 
our own security. Moreover, so far 
as is publicly known, the communist 
build-up against Korea and the oc- 


casional ominous moves in that 
area, are not subject of discussion or 
negotiation anywhere. 

When the substance of diplomacy 
becomes sticky, a high premium at- 
taches to fluid procedures of diplo- 
macy. 

Nobody who has ever had to 
negotiate with communists has any 
doubt that in their dictionary the 
word has a special meaning and 
that in their practice it affords a 
unique frustration. This, however, 
is but to state the problem. The 
difficulty is not avoided merely by 
avoiding negotiation. 

There are only three calculated 
alternatives to negotiation: one is 
the use of force; the second is the 
breaking of all contact in the hope 
that isolation will help; the third 
is the use of intermediaries. None of 
these seems an appropriate way to 
deal with the issues of war and 
peace in the Far East. 

It is difficult to perceive how 
negotiation, as a process, can be re- 
garded as having a moral quality. 
Appeasement lies in the surrender 
of principle. Negotiations, wisely 
conducted, are a better way of 
demonstrating unwillingness to sur- 
render principle than are the shad- 
ow-boxing devices we have thus far 
used to avoid high-level meetings 
between our respective govern- 
ments. 

Apart from the fact that these 
tactics appear to obstruct, rather 
than advance, solutions, there are 
at least two by-products highly dis- 
advantageous to our national in- 
terest, 

One is that the very gravity of 


the issues involved impels our 
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friends and allies to act as if they 
were our self-appointed spokesmen. 
They will, in effect, engage in ill- 
conceived negotiations on our be- 
half with the communists, trying to 
find a basis upon which settlements 
between us could be reached. This 
is no less dangerous because it is 
well-intended. When _ Secretary 
Dulles returned last year from a trip 
to Asia he referred to such activities 
which, he said, friendly nations were 
engaging in “on their own respon- 
sibility.” 

I believe that our stake is too 
great, and our national security too 
involved, for us to resort to this 
type of indirect and irresponsible 
diplomacy. Nor is it consistent with 
the requirements of our leadership. 

Furthermore, such a process tends 
to reduce the position of the free 
world to the lowest common de- 
nominator, building up pressures 
which might indeed make more 
likely the surrender of principle. 

One other by-product of the pres- 
ent rigidity of our diplomacy with 
respect to Communist China is the 
tendency of our friends to “negoti- 
ate” with us, as if they were self- 
appointed spokesmen for the com- 
munists. I frequently observed this 
in our behind-the-scenes negotia- 
tions at the United Nations with 
regard to Korea. Commonwealth 
representatives and others would, in 
their anxiety to see the end of 
hostilities, reflect their own  esti- 
mates of what the communists were 
willing or unwilling to do. And all 
the while, the latter were free to 
keep the pot boiling, their respon- 
sibility disengaged. 

In short, at some point a balance 
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of advantage must be struck as be- 
tween negotiating with Red China, 
or negotiating with our friends 
about Red China. I think that point 
has been reached. 


Se ae 


Recognition of Red China 

Will this opening up of channels 

of negotiation lead to ultimate 
recognition of Red China? It seems 
probable that it eventually will, 
even though negotiation does not 
in itself involve recognition nor 
imply a commitment to support 
seating Red China in the United 
Nations. 
Indeed, negotiation might in fact 
|} hasten the time for recognition if, 
_by throwing our full weight and 
power behind our negotiations, we 
induced in the communist leaders 
a will to modify their present law- 
less course of behavior. 

At the present time, recognition 
would be premature and unwise. 
That there is room for the contrary 
view is shown by the many stalwart 
supporters of freedom in the world 
who disagree with us, and the logi- 
cal reasons supporting their posi- 
tion. I think we do ourselves, as 
well as our friends, a disservice by 
pinning labels of immorality or ap- 
peasement upon them. The real 
issue between us is not whether they 
or we claim superior virtue. ‘The is- 
sue, where our judgments differ, is 
whether our course or theirs is more 
likely to bring about an improve- 
ment in the international conduct 
of Red China. This also underlies 
the question whether we should ne- 
gotiate with the communists on all 
issues in which our national in- 
terests are involved. 
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Our decision to grant or withhold 
recognition is wholly within our dis- 
cretion. This very fact imposes a 
high duty upon our officials to in- 
form, rather than arouse, public 
opinion on the matter. I think the 
American people are capable of 
judging where the balance of moral 
principle lies in any issue, if only 
the facts are fairly presented. It is 
disturbing to find members of the 
Executive branch of the Govern- 
ment exploiting the emotionalism 
latent in this issue, frequently in 
strident and unreasoning manner. 

It is only too obvious that the 
future is unpredictable. The Red 
Chinese regime may well fall for 
lack of support or for other cause. 
We must hope that it will, if it 
persists in flouting the civilized 
code. But it is at least equally pos- 
sible that the time will come when 
our leaders may conclude that recog- 
nition of Red China would further 
our national interest. For example, 
what would our policy be if by 
some presently unpredictable cir- 
cumstance Peking should split with 
Moscow on a major issue vital to 
our own interest? Our leaders 
should be free to decide the ques- 
tion of recognition on its merits at 
such a time, without having to eat 
too many of their own flaming 
words. 


UN Seating of Communist China 

For reasons set forth below, I do 
not believe seating Communist 
China in the United Nations is 
either appropriate. or timely. Never- 
theless, the general premise of the 
discussion to this point is that the 
American people are entitled to the 


dignity of discussing on its merits 
the complex problem of United 
States relations with Red China. It 
can fairly be said that such freedom 
has been impaired by the tone and 
substance of many official utterances 
on the subject. 

However, there is risk of even 
greater damage to the public in- 
terest in free discussion by repeated 
resort to the device of Congressional 
resolutions on this matter. The most 
recent example is H. Con. Res. 265, 
84th Cong., 2d Session, relating to 
seating the Government of the Peo- 
ples Republic of China in the 
United Nations. The Resolution, 
(adopted 391-0 in the House and 
86-0 in the Senate) sets forth that 
“Congress hereby expresses its con- 
viction that such admission would 
gravely injure the United Nations 
and impair its effective function- 
ing. 

The adopting of unanimous Con- 
gressional resolutions may indeed be 
a useful adjunct of diplomacy. I 
have had occasion myself to use 
them thus, in discussions with repre- 
sentatives of other nations. Yet it 
is also observable at these times that 
deep (and I believe justifiable) re- 
sentments are provoked by such 
tactics of intimidation. That the ob- 
jective is to warn our friends who 
hold different views is admitted by 
the Congress itself. 

For example, the Report of the 
House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs on the Resolution referred to 
above stated with candor: 

“History has some vivid examples 
of grave consequences flowing from 
actions taken by governments which 
misjudged American opinion on a 
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given issue. It would be tragic if 
anyone abroad failed to understand 
how deep and determined is the 
feeling of the American people on 
the issues involved in this resolu- 
tion.” 

This is, indeed, battle-axe diplo- 
macy. 

Nor can I believe that all the 391 
Congressmen and all the 86 Sena- 
tors really think that seating Red 
China would in itself “gravely in- 
jure” the United Nations or “im- 
pair its effective functioning.” The 
fact that the Soviet Union is in the 
United Nations does not have either 
of these consequences, for the rea- 
son that the U.S.S.R. could do at 
least as much harm in the world— 
and probably a great deal more—if 
it were outside the law of the 
Charter 

Undoubtedly, the injury and im- 
pairment which the Resolution fore- 
sees is that which would flow from 
revulsion of American public opin- 
ion if Red China were seated. There 
is no room to doubt that there is 
an enormous sentiment throughout 
our land against such a develop- 
ment. It is indeed important to sus- 
tain American public confidence in 
the United Nations. It is a factor 
which is heavily weighed by our 
allies. But the very fact that the 
American public regards the matter 
thus makes it the more necessary 
for Congress to exercise self-disci- 
pline. Public opinion can be in- 
flamed, as well as recorded, by Con- 
gressional activities of this nature. 

Perhaps the greatest public dis- 
service done by this type of Resolu- 
tion lies in its lack of qualification 
or condition. It is, in fact, more of 


an incantation than a policy state- 
ment. 

This is a time when the United 
Nations is becoming increasingly 
vital to the conduct of our foreign 
policy. Crises too large or too hot to 
handle at home are being laid upon 
its doorstep, often upon our own 
initiative. The very act of remitting 
such issues to the United Nations 
might in itself hasten the day when 
a majority of the General Assembly 
will vote to seat the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. It is rash to under- 
mine confidence in the organization 
in advance, without knowing how 
much we ourselves may be com- 
pelled to rely upon it. 

The undeniable fact is that there 
is no alternative to the United Na- 
tions. Indeed, the gravest injury or 
most serious impairment which 
might be done to the organization 
would be to foster an attitude 
among our own people that an 
event—over which we do not exer- 
cise sovereign control—has destroyed 
its moral foundation. There has, in- 
cidentally, been some confused talk 
that the United States might use 
the veto it a majority of the Security 
Council voted to seat Red China. 
But if this were considered a sub- 
stantive question (hence subject to 
the veto) the Chinese Nationalist 
Delegate could keep himself seated 
permanently by exercising China’s 


veto. Hence the question of Ameri- 
can veto would not arise. And, of 
course, in other organs of the Unit- 
ed Nations the majority will pre- 
vails. 

I happen to be among those who 
have felt, and continue to feel, that 
we should at this time oppose seat- 
ing Red China in the United Na- 
tions. It has fallen to me in past 
years successfully to resist such a 
move forty or more times in United 
Nations bodies. But my reasons were 
not then, and are not. now, those 
set forth in the House Concurrent 
Resolution. 

Just as I believe that if we bring 
to bear the full force of our negoti- 
ating strength we might induce a 
modification of Red China’s present 
policy, it seems to me that for us 
to recognize Red China or support 
its seating in the United Nations at 
the present time might well have 
the opposite effect. It would, in 
short, be more lkely to confirm 
them in their present course. That 
there is room for difference of opin- 
ion on this point seems self-evident. 
However, I see no reason why the 
Chinese communists should not 
make the first move to bring them- 
selves into compliance with the nor- 
mal standards of international be- 
havior. Indeed, our negotiations 
with them could heavily underscore 
our determination in this regard. 


A Letter About a Man and a Book 


DEAR FOLKs: 


I want to tell you about a friend 
of mine and about a little book he 
has written which you can get for 
thirty-five cents. 

My friend lives in Massachusetts. 
He works as hard as anybody I 
know. But I doubt if he’ll ever have 
a breakdown. He’s one of these 
quiet, steady workers; he never 
raises his voice or bangs the table. 
He’s a great teller of funny stories 
and I’ve never had a letter from 
him that didn’t read as if he was 
deriving enjoyment from writing 
the letter and from life in general. 
He is a Doctor of Divinity but he 
stopped using the D.D. almost as 
soon as it was given to him, pre- 
ferring to be known by his nick- 
name, which is Mike. 

His real name is Myron W. 
Fowell. Dr. Fowell, that is to say, 
Myron or Mike, is Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Congregational Chris- 
tian Conference, but don’t let that 
frighten you. They didn’t give him 
the job for any reason except that 
he’s almost a walking definition of 
friendliness and efficiency and _per- 
severance and the most practical- 
minded kind of love for his fellow- 
men. 

In Massachusetts you turn in al- 
most any direction and you're look- 
ing at a Congregational Church. 
And in Massachusetts social action 
goes like a house afire. Myron 
Fowell isn’t the only reason for this 
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but he’s one of the main reasons. 
He’s a great one for helping the 
state committee work out an annual 
list of things that need to be done, 
from helping alcoholics to defend- 
ing civil liberties; and he, with his 
co-workers, keeps putting this pro- 
gram before people in the churches 
and getting them to work at it, un- 
til, as I say, the whole business 
crackles and burns and moves 
ahead. To be sure, Massachuetts 
Christianity has a long way to go 
before it becomes the effective life- 
changer and life-saver it ought to 
be, and new threats to the good life 
crop up with a rude vigor that puts 
faith and imagination to a severe 
test. Just like in my state and in 
yours. 

But it’s stimulating to watch the 
resourcefulness and persistence with 
which some Christians, like this man 
I'm telling you about, work. And 
now Myron has put the gist of what 
he has learned in a little book en- 
titled, Christian Social Action for 
Churches and Families. The other 
night I sat at home reading the 
book and Mrs. Reissig said, looking 
up from her knitting, “I thought 
you had read the manuscript before 
it was printed.” To which I replied, 
“T did but I’m rather enjoying read- 
ing it again. Myron has such a nice, 
unassuming way of filling a page 
with facts and useful observations 
and practical suggestions.” 


The book goes about like this. In 
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| Human Weakness and Illness,’ 


from one to three pages Mr. Fowell 
describes a very real social problem. 
Some of the descriptions are better 
than others but most of them are 
quite remarkable for clarity and 
mature understanding. Then fol- 
lows a numbered list of practical 
ways in which a family or a church 
group can tackle the problem. As 
the book sub-title says, there are 
“one hundred suggestions for action 
projects.” Sometimes the concrete 
suggestion remains a little too gen- 


eral but there are always a few 


handles any interested person or 
group can get hold of. 


Section I of the book deals with 
“Social Problems Identified with 
* and 
here Fowell deals with Alcoholism, 


Delinquency and Crime, Gambling, 


Drug Addiction, Comics, Sex and 
Crime Literature, and Mental III 
ness. Section II is headed, “Develop- 
ing a More Christian Society.” The 
eight short chapters in this section 
discuss: Strengthening Public School 
Education, Safeguarding Our Free- 
dom and Civil Liberties, Working 
for Peace and World Order, Reset- 
tling Refugees, Building a Health- 
ful and Dynamic Economy, Improy- 
ing Intergroup Relations, Providing 


Adequate Housing, Participating in 
Controversy. 

The book was not written for pro- 
fessors. The words are mainly Anglo- 
Saxon and the sentences don’t run 
a tortuous course to an uncertain 
goal. The book is for people who 
want a short, clear introduction to 
a real problem and who want to 
know what an ordinary person or 
group can do about it. “Family 
life,” says the author, “‘is basic,’”’ and 
the special emphasis on the family 
approach to social problems is a 
novel and significant feature of the 
book. 

Tl be surprised if a lot of you 
don’t find Fowell’s book really help- 
ful, as well as interesting enough to 
keep you reading from page one 
to page sixty-four. 

You may order Christian Social 
Action for Churches and Familtes 
by Myron W. Fowell from the 
Council for Social Action or from 
the Massachusetts Congregational 
Christian Conference, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. The price is 
35 cents, or three copies for one 
dollar. 

Yours, with warm regards and 
thanks to Myron Fowell. 


—HERMAN F. REIssIG 


“The United States has until this very day preserved 


much of a narrow nationalistic attitude toward its par- 


ticipation in world commerce from the time when it was 


itself ‘underdeveloped.’ ” 


—GuNNAR MyrpaALt, as quoted in 
The New York Times 


January 1957 


By Plane, Train, and Bus 


You might like to have a rough 
idea of what CSA staff members 
have been doing since last Septem- 
ber. A report on the desk work in 
New York would not be particular- 
ly interesting but that’s only a small 
part of the national social action 
job. From New England to Cali- 
fornia, we have led or taken part in 
scores of meetings. Want to take 
a quick look? 


Ray Grpsons: One Association 
meeting; social action institutes in 
Connecticut, Michigan, — Illinois; 
trained thirty-five interviewers for 
the racial integration survey in two 
states; one speech at UN seminar; 
one national radio speech; eleven 
half-day, five full-day, two two-day, 
three three-day, and five shorter 
committee meetings. Our director 
gets around but, being our chief 
administrator, he must spend a large 
part of his time in administrative 
and committee work. The number 
of his denominational and_ inter- 
denominational committee respon- 
sibilities leaves this editor pop-eyed. 

FeRN Bascock: Leadership train- 
ing meetings in twelve states; in ten 
of these states she met with the 
state social action committee; in 
four of them she trained interview- 


ers for the racial survey; speaker at 
Massachusetts conference on “The 
Total Task of the Church”; seven 
Association meetings in Minnesota; 
meeting on Religion and Politics, 
Carleton College; seminar at Mid- 
West Regional Meeting; sermons in 
Minneapolis and St. Louis. Number 
of churches represented at all meet- 
ings, 467. Total attendance, 2215. 
F.B.’s report says that in all of the 
states she visited the state commit- 
tee is working on the four main 
CSA emphases for 1956-58. In addi- 
tion: Indiana is interested in a re- 
vision of the state marriage laws to 
end the “marriage mills’; Iowa is 
investigating the school situation 
among the ‘Tama Indians; Minne- 
sota is studying economic tensions 
between farmers, 


labor, manage- 
ment, and consumers; Nebraska 
emphasizes cooperation with the 


Nebraska Council of Churches in a 
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legislative seminar; New York is giv- 
ing special attention to church and 
farm problems. 

GALEN WEAVER: Meetings in Phil- 
adelphia and in Wilkes-Barre where 
thirty people were trained for the 
racial self-survey, with some 
“thoughtful discussion” of Christian 
social action; session with the Maine 
state social action committee; ad- 
dress, in Maine, to two hundred 
Pilgrim Fellowship members; in 
New Hampshire “‘an excellent meet- 
ing of the conference social action 
committee, the training of inter- 
viewers, and an afternoon and eve- 
ning institute with some thirty-five 
present”; in Syracuse meetings of 
‘the state Women’s Fellowship social 
action committee and of the con- 
ference committee plus a morning 
and afternoon institute character- 
ized by “a high level of interest.” 

HERMAN Retssic: Visited nine 
states, including a three-week trip to 
Utah, California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton; met with three state commit- 
tees; five public forums; two college 
student assemblies; one state Wo- 
men’s Fellowship meeting; six local 
church dinner meetings; five insti- 
tutes and seminars; six sermons; one 
inter-church youth rally; two men’s 
clubs; trained three groups of racial 
survey interviewers; one ministers’ 
luncheon; one radio interview; two 
luncheon clubs (Lions, Kiwanis); 
one Association meeting; one Re- 
gional Meeting (Northwest). Total 
attendance: (approximate) 6,583. 

* ConcLusions: The CSA believes 
in working with people at the grass- 
roots level, especially in training 
state and local leaders. ‘There is an 
increasingly good response; audible 
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objections to social action are now 
rarely heard. There are more in- 
vitations to speak than the staff can 
possibly accept. Widespread interest 
in Christian social action and gen- 
eral assent to the idea are not 
matched by actual organization for 
study and action in local churches; 
this is still our weakest point. In 
scores of places now there are men 
and women who really know what it 
is all about and who are working 
effectively, many of them having 
been trained and inspired at insti- 
tutes conducted by the CSA. We 
have just begun to scratch the sur- 
face in helping church members re- 
late their faith to community, na- 
tional, and international problems. 
“Let us not be weary in well-doing, 
for in due season we shall reap if 
we faint not.” And finally: Hats off 
and a thousand thanks to all of you 
around the country who meet us at 
airports and railroad stations and 
bus stops and transport us hither 
and yon and put us up in your 
homes and work like everything in 
bringing people to the meetings and 
carry on from day to day! 


The Nuisance Value of Hannah 


She was “the most irritating, ex- 
asperating, 
member of the choir.” Nothing for 
it but to get rid of her! But in the 
process of excising Hannah from 
the choral body Mrs. Peabody Busy- 
bones discovered a family with real 
needs, from Grandpa Huckleby to 
the child in a wheelchair. ‘This pro- 
duced a different kind of commo- 
tion in the church—a commotion 
that led to some genuine interest in 


aggravating, agitating 


the welfare of families. Such, in 
brief, is the story of the filmstrip, 
“What Happened to Hannah?” 
Young people will enjoy it and if 
you have a deacon with a hard heart 
there is some reason to believe that 
it will soften him up. You may buy 
the filmstrip from the CSA for 
$7.50. 


No Cherry Blossoms But. . . 

February is a little too early for 
Japanese cherry blossoms along the 
Potomac but it’s a fine time to go 
to Washington for the annual 
Churchmen’s Seminar. The date is 
February 26-March 1. Senators, 
newspaper reporters, college presi- 
dents will address the group. If 
there’s a better way to get a quick 
look on the inside of domestic and 
international politics, you name it. 
Write to Ray Gibbons, but hurry. 
The over-all limit is three hundred. 
Congregational Christians are lim- 
ited to thirty-four. 


In India Also 

In February, 1956, forty Indian 
Christians met for three days in 
Bombay to talk about the relation 
of their faith to the political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural problems of In- 
dia. ‘The report of this conference is 
an extraordinarily interesting docu- 
ment, especially for those in the 
United States for whom Christian 
social action is a major concern. 
For one thing, an American reader 
of the report may well exclaim, 
“And we think we have problems!” 

In his evaluation of the confer- 
ence Mr. M. M. Thomas writes: 
“One met two types of attitudes 
among the technical experts, either 
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of which could wreck a conference 
of this kind. One was the type 
which could not see what relation a 
man’s technical knowledge had to 
his Christian faith even though he 
was a practising churchman; the 
other, the layman who thought he 
was expected to be ‘religious’ in a 
Christian conference and began to 
speak of ‘spiritual values’ before its 
time, without proper connection 
with the complex technical issues.” 

This proves that India is not, 
after all, so far from the United 
States. How familiar we are with 
the man who thinks everyday tech- 
nical problems and a person’s re- 
ligious faith are like oil and water: 
no use trying to mix them! And I 
have nowhere seen a neater de- 
scription of another type with which 
we are also familiar—the Christian 
layman who, feeling called upon to 
say something “religious,” makes a 
thumping plea for “spiritual 
values.” This man supposes that 
when he talks as a Christian he must 
use a special vocabulary. More im- 
portant, he imagines that Christian 
talk requires a leap clear out of his 
everyday world into a “spiritual” or 
“religious” atmosphere. Evangelism, 
particularly as many laymen inter- 
pret it, seems to mean not talking 
about business practices or farm 
policy or race relations or interna- 
tional affairs but about “spiritual 
matters.” Laymen probably should 
not be blamed. They have learned 
this compartmentalizing business 
from ministers whose talk is often so 
“spiritual” that it becomes actually 
non-Christian. Of course, we go 
wrong in the other direction, also. — 
We can talk about everyday prob- 


lems with hardly a trace of Chris- 
tian perspectives and motivations. 
It’s so much easier to be either a 
“spiritually-minded” person or a 
“realistic, practical man of the 
world” than to be a Christian. 

In the report made to the Bom- 
bay conference by one of the four 
commissions there is a paragraph 
that might, with one word changed, 
have been lifted from the minutes 
of the 1934 meeting of the General 
Council. The commission said: 
“We recommend in particular that 
Indian churches should concern 
themselves much more than they 
have done so far with the political 
and social life of the nation, and 
create if necessary a special body to 
assist the churches in making a con- 
structive contribution to the politi- 
cal life of the nation by appraising 
the work of government and ex- 
pressing a Christian mind in day to 
day affairs.” In other words, “We 
need a Council for Social Action!” 


Our Old Friend ‘‘Controversy”’ 


WorksHop has carried more than 
one paragraph on dealing with con- 
troversial issues in the local church. 
The insistence that nothing “con- 
troversial” be permitted to ruffle 
the waters of our church—so smooth, 
so delightful, so attractive to new 
members!—is one of the most alarm- 
ing aspects of contemporary Ameri- 
can Christianity. If you would like 
to see a thoughtful discussion of the 
subject write to the CSA for a copy 
of Ray Gibbons’ radio sermon, 
“How God Uses Controversy,” 
preached on the Church of the Air, 
Sunday, November 4, 1956. No 
charge. 
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Command Performance 

That’s what they call a perform- 
ance by an orchestra or entertainer, 
“requested” by the queen of Great 
Britain or the president of the 
United States. To the CSA’s Office 
Manager the editor of WorksHopP 
owes fealty in a double sense (which 
statement will be understood by 
most readers) and so, when she says, 
“Please mention the following ma- 
terials in WorksHopP,” it’s a com- 
mand. The following are on our 
shelves for you to order, and they’re 
all good: , 

Houses and People—A Study 
Guide for the Churches, by Mar- 
garet Kuhn, 30 cents. 

The Modern Samaritan—A Hand- 
book on Christian Social Action, by 
Clair M. Cook, 35 cents. 

Ethics in a Business Society, by 
Marquis M. Childs and Douglas 
Cater, 35 cents. 

The Camel and the Needle’s Eye, 
a study guide for the Childs-Cater 
book, 30 cents. 

We also have a few copies of 
Evanston Speaks and of the Study 
Guide to go with it. Still good for 
reference and quotation. Both free. 
Also a few copies of Christianity 
Where You Live, by Kenneth Un- 
derwood, and Christian Practices, 
by Alfred Schmalz. Both free. 


Indispensable 

You should certainly have each 
year’s edition of Register Public 
Opinion—A Congressional Directory 
to Aid in Legislative Action. ‘The 
1957 edition will be ready in Feb- 
ruary. All the information you 
need, including names, for writing 
to Congress. ‘Ten cents per copy. 


Your Dates with the CSA 


TWO WASHINGTON SEMINARS 


5 ; ; : : : 

February 26-March 1, 1957. CHURCHMEN’S WASHINGTON SEMI- 
NAR (Interdenominational). Cost: $10 for registration and 
four meals; about $25 for hotel and other meals. 


: 


May 14-16. WaAsHINGTON SEMINAR (Congregational Christian). 
Cost: $25-$40. 


FOUR SOCIAL ACTION INSTITUTES 


March 4-5. SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ACTION INSTITUTE, 


Franklinton at Bricks, North Carolina. Cost: $5 for room 
and three meals. 


July 9-13. Wesr Coast CurisTIAN SociAL ACTION INSTITUTE, 


White Memorial Retreat Center, near San Francisco. Cost: 
$25. | 

' 
July 15-19. Mip-West CnuristiaN SociaL Action INSTITUTE, 


Lakeland College, Plymouth, Wisconsin. Cost: $25. 


July 23-27. EAsTeRN CuristTiAN SociaL Action INstituTE, Con- 
gregational Center, Framingham, Massachusetts. Cost: $25. 


TWO TRAVELLING SEMINARS 
June 30-August 7, EUROPEAN SEMINAR. Visit England, France, 
Germany, the Soviet Union, Finland, Sweden, and Holland. 

Leaders: Dr. and Mrs. Ray Gibbons. Cost: $1,595 from 

New York to New York. 

August. 12-28. MerxicAN Seminar. Six days in Mexico City; 
nine travelling by chartered bus. Leader: Rev. Galen R. 


Weaver. Cost: $200-$225, plus travel to and from Mexico 
City. : 


: 
: 
Apply: : 
THE COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION 
The Congregational Christian Churches 
289 Fourth Avenue 


New York 10, New York 


